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jostled by the crowd who do not know him. It is told of

the Maharaja of Gwalior that once having lost his way

in London he was taken under the wing of a workman

and his family, that he treated them to supper in what they

would have called a 'slap-up restaurant', carried the baby

for them, and was greeted with the parting farewell:

'Tommy, you're a damned good chap/1  And the story

went the round of the English papers how the Maharaja

had picked up a little girl who fell at the door of a chemist's

shop in Windsor.  'How came you to fall, my little girl?'

he asked; to which she replied, 'I didn't come to fall; I

came to buy turpentine.'   These little human touches

endear the Princes to their peoples, and any officer who

has served on the personal staff of the Maharaja will bear

testimony to his kindness and consideration.   It has

already been told how when the staff in Europe seemed to

be able to do nothing right, and had to bear the brunt of

many fits of irritation caused by ill health and depression,

the sea blew away these temporary clouds from the

Maharaja's mind, and how before many days had passed,

he was his own kind and considerate self again.

For all that, he is a strict and exacting master. He can-
not tolerate idleness; he can see no reason why any one
should trade upon his social position to do nothing. His
Sardars must work for their living, if they wish to enjoy
the incomes which, according to old custom, they receive
from the State. In this respect he treats all alike: his sons
were made to work in the State; his grandson and heir is
receiving his apprenticeship in the art of government.
If his Sardars do not choose to work, they must be con-
tent with half their allowance; and his nephews, the sons
of his elder brother, are working, one on the Railway, and
the other in the Revenue Department. No man has done
his duty who has merely passed orders upon papers that

1 Madhav Rao Sindia ofGwalior, by Bull and Haksat, p. 301.